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A HUMBLE DISTINCTION. 


| 
| MyseLr, I never have, like some 
| The joys that fame can bring wished, 
|[ never panted to become 
| In any way distinguished ; 
| And even now I keep my head, 
| Careless how much I’m noted 
Because I wear a ribbon red, 
As if I’d been promoted. 


A wreck, from shoulder down to wrist, 
I claim no Service order, 

Indeed, no kind of Army list 
Counts me within its border ; 

And while with guns, for war’s alarms, 
The brave in transport boats leave, 

I bear, avoiding other arms, 
My shield inside my coat-sleeve. 


My life’s inglorious daily round 
Has all my wants requited : 
I know, of course, that kings are crowned, 
And lesser men are knighted, 
And some as peers are born, maybe, 
And some have been created, 
But ’tis enough, at least for me, 
That I’ve been vaccinated ! 








MILITARY MEMS. 


Mr coop aND GALLANT Sir, —In the) 
piping times of peace—now, it is to 
be trusted, within approximately hope- | 
ful anticipation—the importance of the | 
levee will revive. As it is, St. James’s| 
Palace is crowded when the function is 
announced, so it may be expected that 
when our warriors return home to be| 
presented, the respectful demand for | 
gracious admittance will be trebled if 
not quadrupled. Under those circum- 
stances it may be useful to ascertain if| 
the new cloth to be used in the revised | 
uniform will bear wear and tear without | 
shrinkage. As far as my personal | 
experience goes, I find scarlet cloth 
anything rather than elastic. My tunic | 
ceased to be in constant military use | 
some thirty years ago, and since then it | 
has laid peacefully in my case beside 
cigar ends, said to be the enemies of | 
moth. Now and again I have taken it| 
out to be presented to the august Head | 
of the Army, but on each occasion have | 
found it tighter round the lower chest. 
This seems to be the peculiarity of 
scarlet cloth, for on my last visit to 
St. James’s Palace I found warriors of 
equal years to mine making the same 
complaint. 

I hear, however, on _ excellent 
authority, that uniforms on the august 
occasion to which I have respectfully 
referred will in future be more rigidly 
| Inspected. If this proves to be the 
case, the costumier, once the best friend 
of the retired officer, will cease to be 
of any practical assistance. Not very 
Ong ago an American citizen who had 
served in the Confederate army asked 
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He. ‘‘IF You EVER THINK OF BEING PHOTOGRAPHED, Mrs. SEyMour, I CAN HIGHLY 


RECOMMEND Messrs, SHUTTER AND LENS, 
TIME Aco!” 


THEY 


TOOK A BEAUTIFUL ONE OF ME A SHORT | 





““ 


a costumier to turn him out in “‘ some- 
thing presentable.” He had entirely 
forgotten the regulation sealed pattern, 
but was under the impression that it 
was something ‘silver -lacified ”’ con- 
nected with shirt-sleeves. ‘‘ That won’t 
do at all, Colonel,’’ commented the 
intelligent shopman. ‘‘ What you want 
is a turned-up felt hat with black 
ostrich feathers added to the suit of the 
second officer in The Lady of Lyons.”’ 
And in the result the American citizen 
adopted a garb at once striking and 
unconventional. 

But, all things considered, it is satis- 


factory to learn that warriors on the | 


sent themselves in future as hardy | 


annuals. An appearance once in four or 
five years will be considered sufficient. | 
So in the days to come our scarlet | 
cloth will be saved from perceptible 
shrinkage and our tunics will at 
rest. A. Duaout, Captain. 





TO OORRESPONDENTS. 


** An INEXPERIENCED GOLFER ”’ writes to 
inquire whether what he has heard about | 
‘“‘the Tee Duty”’ will in any way affect | 
the ‘‘ caddies.” | 





For Sporting and Vaccination News, | 
retired list will not be required to pre-| vide ‘‘ Latest Scratchings.” 
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MARRIAGE RETURNS. 
(** The fashion of the day is to shorten the honeymoon.” — Tutler.} 


We ‘Lt be knitted at St. Peter’s, Cranleigh Gardens, 
On a Saturday at something after one, 

And, with faces bright as little Dotty Varpen’s 
Down to Brighton-super-Mare we will run ; 

In the afternoon, AMANDA, we ’ll run down, 

And on Monday we will travel up to town. 


For it’s there amid the thunder of the traffic, 
In the gaiety and rush of London town, 
That the honeymooning roysterer can maffick 
Thro’ the crowded hours before he settles down ; 
Oh, the epilogue to chiming marriage-bells 
Is a month of heavy dinners at hotels. 


You won't notice that it’s dull upon the Sunday, 
For at Brighton there ’s a jolly church parade, 
And you'll all the time be thinking of the Monday, 
Of the Carlton and the Burlington Arcade ; 

© Amanpa! how my amorous spirit yearns 
For our week-end honeymooners’ first returns ! 


“KEEP OFF THE GRASS” AT THE COMEDY. 


To point the moral expressed in the refrain of the song 
that serves as title to this brief notice must have been the 
purpose that Messrs. Caevatrer and Gatton had in view when 
they called their three-act play Memory’s Garden. The 
garden of Memory must evidently be ‘‘ the back garden,” 
where the grass-plot requires mowing, for indeed it would 
be vastly improved by an occasional mot. A powerful 
one-act play it might have been, and may be yet. 

Mr. Avpert CHevaLier ought himself to have played Adam 
Carfrae, the old villager—so like is it to one of the characters 
in his entertainment (pity this old villager should be blind, 
as such an affliction makes whatever comicality was intended 
in this scene positively cruel)—now excellently rendered by 
Mr. Wittiam CHresEMAN. 

Mr. Mackrintosu, as the white-haired Vicar, who, having in 
| his hot youth ** heard the chimes at midnight ’’ and “ painted 
| the town red,’’ has become a genial, kindly ‘ convertite,’’ 
| gives us a fine performance whenever opportunity is 
| afforded. But who is responsible for his walking about on 
his knees when making an agonised confession to his son ? 
| It is all unreal, but this simulated ‘wrestling on his 
knees ’’ only wears out the Vicar’s trousers, the stage 
| carpet, and the patience of the audience. Noting the 
vixenish character of Martha Ferbridge (a capital imper- 
sonation by Miss Bessiz Masor), would it not be more 
effective were the reverend gentleman to break forth into 
song, and address his son as follows ?— 








| Before I was a clergyman, with hair so snowy white, 

[ used to do a lot of things that now I don’t think right. 

[ met a pretty maiden then, whose name I won’t betray, 
Betray! alas !—but then I was un preux chevalier. 


I grieve to add we patronised nor registrar nor church, 

And, ever gay, I went away and left her in the lurch; 

On my return I found bequeathed to me a little kid— 

“Twas you! and you have gone and done just what your 
father did! 


So you will marry Jessie—lovely eyes and comely shape ! 

But not without a penance for your sins can you escape ; 

For retribution on your shoulders lays its heavy paw, 

Yes! Jessie’s mother, Martha Ferbridge, is your ma-in-law ! 
[George faints. 


Curtain. | De Wet 
That would bring down the house. Miss Carvorta! Prince Heyry 


Appison as the Vicar’s wife is excellent. Mr. Basserr Ro: 
as Dick Miller and Mr. Dexyis Eapre as Gilbert Etheridg 
are both distinctly good. | 

It is to Mr. ALFreD Kenprick’s credit that his somewhat} 
conventional 7éle comes out so well. 

Miss Daisy Tamm looks charming ; ‘‘ red as a rose is she!”| 
quite the picture of health, and caring only for the dear “‘old| 
folks at home ”’ on the stage, and not by any means unmindfil | 
of “ our kind friends in front.’’ Let Miss Daisy banish the| 
audience from her thoughts, let her not express open-eyed| 
surprise on every possible occasion; and she might with| 
advantage reduce her smiles by, say, three out of nine. | 

As Jessie Ferbridge Miss Noran Lancaster carries with 
her the entire sympathy of the audience, and makes the 
utmost of what the authors (who seem to have missed all 
their own home-made chances) have given her to do. hh 
one strong act this play might run, but in three it can only 
with difficulty toddle 








DIFFUGERE NIVES. 


Tue snows have melted ; in the park 
The sparrows chirp from dawn to dark, 
And from the budding lilac, hark ! 
A blackbird carols mellow ; 
And crocuses, so long unseen, 
Begin to stir the clods between, 
With here and there a spear of green, 
And here and there of yellow. 


The sooty sheep of yester-year 

Upon the sooty grass appear, 

And natty bonnes their babies steer 
In skirts of snowy cotton, 

Or take themselves to penny chairs 

‘To talk of other folks’ affairs, 

Forgetting all their little cares, 
And by their cares forgotten. 





Now, too, the birds of Venus bring 
The guardsman, redly loitering, 
To learn the influence of spring 
Upon the young man’s fancy, 
Which bids him sport with Pryzuis fair, 
Or toy with dark Nerra’s hair, 
Or challenge Mrs. Grunpy’s stare, 
While changing hats with Nancy. 


Yes, Spring is here, and Winter flees. 

So say the birds, the buds, the trees, 

So, too, declares the vernal breeze, 
With bite so keen and cruel ; 

So, too, these streaming eyes, this head 

Of throbbing pain, these limbs of lead 

Come, Cutor, quick! Prepare the bed ! 
The mustard and the gruel. 


LATEST REMOUNTS. 
Old Horse. 


Tabernacle 
Pendulum 





Tlorse. 
Efficiency 


Tabernacle 


New 

Lord Rosenery 

Sir H. Camppett- 
BANNERMAN 

Mr. Broprick 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 

Mr. T. G. BowLEs 

Mr. Batrour 

Lord KiTcHENER 


Reform 
London 
Free Lance 
Week-End 
Block House 
Bulrush 
Uncle Sam 


—" 


Hartigan 
Birmingham 
Vanity Fair 
Wednesday 
Mobility 
Cape Cart 
Mailyfist 
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** NoNsSENSE, FRANK! CANn’T PAY THEM ! 
**So I was. Bur I pipn’r KNow IT!” 







“AS MAN’S INGRATITUDE.” 


Way, BEFORE WE WERE MARRIED YOU TOLD ME YOU WERE WELL OFF.” 
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AUTHORS AT BOW STREET. 
Il. 


Maurice Hewtetr, Cinque-centist, was charged with 
producing inflammatory literature detrimental to the best 
interests of Positivism and demoralising to Mr. FReEpERIo 
Harrison. He was further charged with stealing a suit of 
mail from Wardour Street, and a title from (GEOFFREY 
Cuavcer, an elderly man, who failed to attend. 
| Euiza Cowre, who said that she was Mr. Harrison’s cook, 
| gave evidence as to her master’s change of habits. Before 
Mr. Hewiert’s Richard Yea and Nay came into the house, 
| she said, Mr. Harrison was always that Positive; but since 
| then you never knew whether he meant it or not. And his 

language! He never used to say things like ‘‘ By my Hali- 
dom!’ But now—well! Once Mr. Harrison was all for guil- 
lotines, but now he cuts the bread with a battleaxe. And 
Mr. Harrison used to come home from Fetter Lane on Sunday 
evenings quiet as a mouse; but now he halloas in front of 
the house—‘t What oh, without there! Let down the draw- 
_ bridge! Raise the portcullis! A stoup of wine, I say!” 
| But the worst was when he wanted her to change clothes 
with him. (Sensation.) 
| Professor Bersty, editor of the Positivist Review, in a 
| Voice broken with emotion, corroborated Miss Comrr’s 
evidence. Formerly Mr. Harrison wrote regularly and 
|Soberly for his organ, but since the publication of The 
| Forest Lovers his contributions were so lavishly decorated 
_With medizval expletives as to be quite unprintable. Thus, 
he had prefaced a denunciation of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN with the 
| Words ‘‘ By the Mass!”’ and when Professor Bresty had 
| Stepped round to 38, Westbourne Terrace to protest, he 


a 











| 


|Mausers, which were never removed. 


found Mr. Harrison drinking Malvoisie with Pan and the 
Young Shepherd. 

Mr. GrorcE MacmiL.an, publisher, stated that, so far from 
Mr. Harrison’s infatuation being an evil, he and his partners 
had found it the greatest possible benefit. 

The Bench, after a short deliberation, condemned Mr. 
Hew ett to abandon fiction for history, to forswear Canary, 
and exchange chain mail for Jeger. The other charges 
were not proceeded with. 


Joun Sr. Loe Srracuey, 41, the editor of the Weekly Mews, 
was charged with keeping ten Mausers at the head-quarters 
of his rifle club without a licence. Great interest was taken 
in the case, the court being so crowded with contributors 
to Mr. Srracuey’s journal that it looked like a Diocesan 
Conference. 

Mr. KiLkenny, who prosecuted on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., 
drew a painful picture of the muzzles of Mr. SrracHey’s 
The noise they made | 
was so great that sleep was impossible within a radius of | 
five miles, and Merrow, Shere and Guildford were decimated | 
by an epidemic of insomnia. 

Mr. S. A. P. Kircat, the celebrated Gloucestershire advo- 
cate, who appeared for Mr. Srracuey, contended that his 
client had been actuated solely by the most patriotic motives, 
as these Mausers had been captured from the Boers, and 
being alien enemies, could not be set at liberty before the 
end of the war. Mr. Kitcat said that never in his nine lives 
had he heard so monstrous a charge. 

The Magistrate promptly dismissed the case, and Mr. 
Srracuey left the Court amid a salvo of cat-calls, without a 








stain upon his character. 
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THE RIVAL CREWS AT PRACTICE. 
(By Our Own Nautical Retainer.) 


Tue public’s interest in our leading aquatic contest, after 
having shown signs of a sad falling-off owing to the long 
run of victories achieved by the Unionist crew, has tempor- 
arily revived by reason of notorious dissensions in the 
Liberal boat. Only recently No. 7 was understood to have 
definitely separated himself from his captain’s fraternity, 
and indeed was seen for several days taking a whiff on his 
own account. Meanwhile, in the regrettable absence of an 
alternative oar, his place in the boat was actually left vacant, 
though this unfortunate hiatus had no appreciable effect on 
the pace of the boat. 

It was feared that Bow, 3 and 5 might be tempted to 


follow his example; but on Tuesday he signified his inten- | 


tion of returning to his old thwart, while reserving for 


himself the right to set a stroke of his own to the bow-side | 


oars. 

At the same time the Press was notified that an attempt 
would be made by the lady friends of the Liberal crew to 
restore harmony in the boat by the formation of a Social 
League. 
to the Primrose League, which has been of such incalculable 
service to the rival faction. 
will be either Loosestrife 


thought the flower selected 


(Lysimachia vulgaris) or Love-lies-bleeding (Amaranthus | 


caudatus). 
Before proceeding to general and individual criticism we 
give the names and latest weights of the rival crews :— 


Unionists. LIBERALS. 
st. lbs. 


6 3h 


at. lbs. 
ae 
9 10 
12 4 


Sir E. Grey. 
Mr. Bryce ‘ 
Sir H. Fowler . 
Mr. Morley . . 10 O 
Mr. Asquith . 12 11 
Sir W.Harcourt 17 93 
Lord Rosebery . 13 5 
5 Sir H. Campbell- 

12 Bannerman . 14 8 
84| Cox. Mr. Lloyd - 
George 


Bow Lord Halsbury . 
2. Mr. Brodrick .11 4 
3. Sir M. Hicks- 

Beach . . 10 
4. Mr. Balfour. . 11 
5. Duke of Devon- 

shire . 14 
6. Mr. Chamberlain 12 
7. LordLansdowne 10 
Str. Lord Salisbury 16 
Cox. Mr. Grant Law- 

son . 12 

The Unionist crew, who are using their new Warre craft 

(now familiarly known as the Blockas Boat), with barbed-wire 

uitriggers, are temporarily quartered at The Knackeries, 

Cook’em, and are enjoying the instruction of Mr. Wixston 

CuurcnitL, Sir Brunpett Marie, who coaches from the bank 

on a four-in-hand, and Captain T. Bowzes, who follows with 

a megaphone in his private East Coast herring-smack. 

These gentlemen, among many others, very kindly volun- 

teered their services, uninvited. 

The Liberal crew are practising on the Wild Duck Pond 
in St. James’s Park, in full view of the permanent head- 
quarters of their rivals in Downing Street. They have been 
taken in hand by Mr. Sprenver (an old Light-Green oar) and 
by Dr. JosepH Parker. Owing to a difference of opinion on 
Home Rules and Maxims and the question of Concentration 
Lodgings, they are divided into two sections; the bow-side 
staying on Primrose Hill, and the stroke side at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, Newington Butts. Their general style 
is marked less by uniformity than by individual initiative, 


Bow 


13 
10 


9 | 


4 0} 
3 


and the old GtapsTone boat in which they won in 1892 does | 


not seem to suit the bow oars. Naturally she screws a good 
deal as the result of a dual stroke. 

It is typical, by the way, of the purity of British sport 
that No. 7, though his family name (Primrose) is identical 


This, it is assumed, will serve as a counterblast | 


The emblem of this new asso-| 
ciation has not yet been determined upon, but it is generally | 


with that of the rival League, has declared himself incapable 
of accepting a seat in the Salisbury eight. Even when the 
differences in his crew were most poignant he was reported 
to have said that if there was one thing worse than a 
ordinary Liberal it was a Liberal Unionist. 

The favourites, while not remarkable for individual talent 
(with perhaps the exception of No. 6), are naturally, after al] 
these years, pretty well together. The only recent change in 
| the order of rowing occurred when Broprick was introduced 
|at 2, and Lanspowne shifted to 7. Prior to this, Satispory 
| had occupied both the stroke and 7th thwarts, with the ideg 
|of distributing his weight over as wide a range as possible, 
The new order of things has enabled him to concen. 
|trate his energies, reviously dissipated, and the change 
from No. 2 to No. 7 has suited Lanspowxe nicely. 

To proceed to detailed criticism. Hatssury at bow is 
hardly an ideal figure-head, but then he is barely visible 
above the gunwale, although his seat has been raised bya 
large wool-sack pad. Still, he helps to give uniformity to 
the opposite ends of the boat, being, like Stroke, a man of 
strong and loyal family instincts, which have often come into 
play in the selection of his College crew. It was he whos 
cleverly parodied that line in the ‘‘ Canadian Boat Song”’: 





** Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time.”’ 


His imitation ran thus, in reference to Satispury and 
| himself (Hatspury) : 


“Our choices keep tune and our titles keep rhyme.” 


No. 2, if not exactly a pretty oar, does a lot of quiet, 
unobtrusive work. icKs-Beack at 3 is all right when 
paddling, but over a timed course he has great difficulty 
in restraining his language, which is at once varied and 
picturesque. He tries to give the boat a good balance by 
the careful trimming of his beard. 

No. 4 is a good and graceful waterman, but his legs are 
a difficulty, being somewhat redundant, and his eyes have 
a tendency to wander from the shoulders of No. 6. He has 
original views about Procedure, and is just now promul- 
gating a scheme for making the boat hang a little less 
between the strokes. 

DevonsHire at 5 hardly makes full use of his undoubted 
weight. He is inclined to lie back at the end of the stroke 
almost as if he were asleep, and drops his lower jaw over 
the handle. 

No. 6 has a habit of rushing his slide, and hurrying on 
stroke. He is, perhaps, less shackled by traditions of form 
than any other member of the crew. But he is always 
|good when alongside the other boat and especially in 4 
tight finish. His recent election as honorary President of 
the London Rowing Club is a testimony to his high racing 
qualities. 

Of No. 7 we have already spoken. In his new position 
he has a better chance of displaying his style, which is 
characterised by considerable French polish. Latterly, his 
recovery has been very smart. 

Stroke, though apparently lethargic, keeps his head all 
over the course, and knows just when to take the other 
crew’s water. His great weight, moral as well as physical, 
is of undeniable value in steadying the boat when the men 
behind him are apt to get hustled. 

The selection of Cox is something of a mystery. The 
other day he made a loud remark which was quite u- 
called for. ‘‘Oh! Four,” he said, ‘how beautifully you 
are rowing!’’ He has no particular record, and is not 
allowed, like the reserves, to take the Cabinet Pudding 
course, which is the customary piece de resistance at the 
' training table. 

I postpone individual criticism of the weaker vessel for 
;my Second Notice. ; 





—— 
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PRAVE ’ORTS. 


fAn American has calculated that there are 
100,800 words in a hard lead pencil.) 


Ir may be so: I cannot say: 
In point of fact T never tried : 
But why, oh why, then, do they stay 
Inside ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The hungry public reap too small | 
A blighted harvest from my muse ; 
I weep with pity, learning all 
They lose. 

















Within this cedar prison cell 
My yet unwritten epic lurks, } iI} 1 
And when I think upon it—well, age \ WA nC 

It irks. ; eo <t\\\\\\ \\\ 
Oh, could I get this fount to flow, Uo yg i IN 5 
And catch the precious drops in time| ( NAA] 
To use a myriad or so f 
For rhyme, ve 


wigs 











My Pegasus should take his flight, 
Fed on winged words, to magazines— 
Not eat his head off on my Might- 
-Have beans. 


Thrice happy he whose lead is hard! 
He dallies not with pen and ink, 
Nor pauses, like a common bard, 
To think. 


Not his to prune, to check, to stint, 
He simply lets his pencil go— 
And when you see it all in print, 
You know! 








MAGNIS COMPONERE PARVA. M Ne ; 

Dear Mr. Puxcu,—As a disciple of Nybyyyfir'/ / fi Uy Hy 
the apostle of Imperialist Liberalism, Vy “YY YY JA / S ht UY 
may I invite your disapproval of the W/Z lf f yy Yip i’ 
collocation of names in Mr. H. G. Wes’ AMG SEE J 
recent dictum that ‘“‘even great men, Ml hi Mey Hf | 
such as Jutius Casar, NaPoLeon, Burns, /; 
and Lord Rosrsery,”’ were but symbols 
of forces behind them. | Shocked Mother, ‘Ou, Tommy! WHAT HAVE YOU BEEN DOING!” 

I would not deny that brave men Tommy (who has just returned from the first day of a preliminary course at the village school), 


liv , Ac ; . ‘* FIGHTING WITH BriLLy Brown.” 

f ed before AcaMEmNon, nor belittle the Mother. ‘‘THAT HORRID BOY AT THE FARM? Don’? YoU EVER QUARREL WITH HIM 
rst three of the above quartette, but ,gary 1” 

men of mark though they were, what Tommy. “I AIN'T LIKELY TO. HE CAN LICK ME!” 

are they doing in this company ? 
Take Casar. It is true that, in ren-| his sense of proportion was distorted. | not deny him merit. He sipped, doubt- 

dering all Gaul tripartite to our boy-| Furthermore, he allowed himself to be} less, at Pierian springs; but my revered 

hood, he may have some claim to rank|sent into exile, when a superior mind | leader has—judging by the dictum 

with one who is doing the same for|/would have seen the advantage of) quoted above—drained Wells of inspira- 

the Britain of our old age, hitherto| voluntarily stalking there in pique. | tion. Yours obediently, 

divided into two parties and two only ; | There was certainly that Hundred Days’ Vers. Sap. Sat. 

but look at his ridiculous habit of | Wonder, but memories are short, and P.S.—Having indicated my political 

prancing over Rubicons. If history is| what ‘is the use of more than Nine?| faith, I need not, of course, explain to 

to be believed he hopelessly failed to | Nine can be had without risk, and last | you that Verb. inmy signature stands 

grasp the true function of these con-| phases indefinitely postponed. | for the plural. 

venient obstacles—which, of course, is | Burns (Rosert, not Jouy, M.P., I pre- | 

that of putting a natural limit toa tem- | sume) is better. I fear he wasa practical! ovpp-pressURE IN THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

porary lust for action, and enforcing a| ploughman, and to that extent imper-|ppyo gRoCERS.—REQUIRED at once, y 

return to the stat te orati fect; 1 f li, } ised bi 98 used te famnlly trade, Good saliciten 

the status quo ante orationem. | fect; but, after all, he raised bigger man, 22, used to family trade, Good solicitor. 

‘Then Napoteon. This man seldom|crops of words than anything else, | Outdoors.—Daily Telegraph. 

— slates. The nearest substitute | Remembering this, and also that he 
© ever used was the map of Europe; | wrote that pleasing refrain, ‘‘O Whistle} Vacornatina Docrors.—Persons who 


doubtless because, as a man of action,|and I’ll come to ye, my lad,’’ 1 would | are ‘‘ licensed to bare arms.” 
Ot 
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MR. PUNCH’S NATIONAL DRAMAS. 


Tue recent agitation in favour of the establishment of a 
National Theatre for London (with a subvention from the 
State and a site provided by the County Council) can hardly 
have escaped the notice of the earnest playgoer. There are, 
however, some scornful persons who declare that there is no 
use in having a State-aided theatre if we have no dramatists 
whose works are worth acting in it. It is not a National 
Theatre that we require, in fact, but National Dramas. 

The injustice of this reproach must be patent to all. In 
order to demonstrate its baselessness, Mr. Punch has 
arranged for a series of masterpieces, by famous modern 
authors, suited for performance in this subventioned play- 
house—when it is built. The first of these belongs to the 
newest Homeric school of drama. Most of it is not yet 
written, but the prologue (of course in rhymed heroic 
couplets) is finished, and the rest can be completed in blank 
verse at a few hours’ notice. With masterly alliteration it 
is called— 


THE TAKING OF TROY. 


PROLOGUE. 


Scene—The top of Olympus. Present—The twelve gods in 
council. ZeEus (with thunderbolt) in centre. There is 
an impressive pause, then Zeus speaks :— 


Zeus. Sweet is it, dwelling on Olympian heights, 
To watch the many sanguinary fights 
Which for ten years oan hed to employ 
Th’ opposing forces on the plains of Troy ! 
[Murmurs of assent from assembled gods. 
But now not much is going on down there ; 
Battles are not so frequent as they were ; 
The Greeks are torn between opposing factions 
And haven’t energy for martial actions. 
No doubt they like the rest from warlike din ; 
But what I want to know is—where do WE come in? 
[Exhausted by this Alexandrine, he hurls a petulant 
thunderbolt. The gods are suitably impressed. 
Poseidon. Your words, if I may make the observation, 
Correctly represent the situation. 
[A trap-door opens at Zerus’s feet, and ACcHILLES’ 
mother, Tuetis, slowly rises through it. 
Hera. Well, here comes Tuetis from the Earth. No doubt 
She ’ll tell us what AcHILLEs is about. 
[ By this time Tuetis has completely risen. 
Zeus (addressing her irritably). THetis, I’ve told you several 
times before 
That you are not to come up through the floor. 
What is the news from Troy ? 
Thetis (with great emotion). Oh, woful sight ! 
Hector has slain Patrocwwvs in the fight. [Weeps. 
Zeus (icily, still cross). May I enquire the cause of all this 
fuss ? 
What has Patrocivs’ death to do with us? 
Thetis. AcHILLes heard the news. It quite upset him. 
He wants to take revenge. J hope you'll let him ? 
Zeus (wearily). My dear, be sensible. You surely see 
There ’s no occasion for consulting ME. 
Fate rules these things. In fact, the human soul 
Is practically out of our control. 
What boots it that we lie beside our nectar 
Cheering AcHILLes or applauding Hector ? 
We know quite well it doesn’t really matter 
Whether we back the former or the latter. 
The limitations of our power are such 
We can’t help either of them very much. 
(Yawning.) In fact there ’s no inducement to debate 
An issue which entirely rests with Fate. 


| Thetis (resentfully). And yet I’ve often seen you interfere 
To rescue Heoror from ACHILLEs’ spear. 
Zeus. I’m sorry, TueEtis, if we ’ve caused you pain. 
We promise not to interfere again. 
(To Ares.) Did Hector really break Parroctus’ head? 
Ares. PatrocLus is unquestionably dead. 
| Zeus (as if this settled the matter). Well, then, I think there’s 
no more to be said. 
Apollo (nervous on behalf of Hector). I am myself by no 
means certain whether 
We ought to let them fight it out together. 
Zeus (angrily). What’s that you say? Am I to understand 
You venture to oppose what I command ? 
Are you aware, Sir, how I crush revolt ? 
| Apollo (sulkily). Oh, yes. I know. That beastly thunder. 
bolt 


| 





| Zeus (fiercely). Keep silence then. My powers may bh 
restricted 

In some ways, but I won’t be contradicted. 

Go, Tuetis, bid AcsILLes do his worst—— 


The Prologue should have ended with a line about the 
governing of the universe being provocative of thirst, but as 
the exquisite humour of this idea—and rhyme—has already 
delighted thousands in Ulysses, Mr. Punch sorrowfully 
abandons the gem. 

After this we come to Act I. This will give an oppor- 
tunity for a magnificent scene representing the plains before 
Troy (Josepa Harker). At the back the walls of the city are 
seen. Thestage is filled with armour-clad warriors. Aftera 

| series of minor combats and general engagements the crowd, 
‘dead and alive, will disperse, leaving Hector face to face 
| with Achilles. Hector will endeavour to escape, and Achilles 
| will pursue him round and round the stage, always heading 
|him off from Troy. The action having shifted to Farth 
'from Olympus, the recriminations of the heroes will be 
couched in blank verse. This is the kind of thing :— 


| Achilles. Hector, in vain you seek to fly from me; 
You know that I shall catch you in the end. 

Better stand up and face me like a man. 
| Hector. Thank you. I’d rather not, if you don’t mind. 
| Achilles. Cowards die many times before their death. 
Perhaps you may have heard that line before ? 
Hector. I almost think I have. Yah! Would you, though! 


| This last exclamation is due to the sudden discharging of 
| his spear by Achilles. It narrowly misses Hector. The chase 
|may go on, punctuated by majestic blank verse, as long as, 
| the audience will stand it. Finally Achilles will catch up 
|Hector; the latter will halt, and a terrific broad-sword 
‘combat will ensue in which Hector at last will be slain. 

Ulysses will then tie the body to his chariot and drag it 

three times round the stage. This will be a great sensa- 
| tional scene—especially for the actor who plays Heetor. 

Act II. will show Troy at the moment of capture (Hawss| 
Craven). The Wooden Horse will be a popular feature and | 
will bulk largely on the stage. Cassandra (Miss Hansvry) will | 
prophesy at the top of her voice, in the hope of escaping the 
notice of Neoptolemus (Mr. Oscar Ascue). The gods them-| 
selves—in rhymed couplets—-will be ‘‘on’’ in this scene. 
Poseidon will knock down battlements with his trident. | 
Pallas will shake her egis. Splendid! 

If it is thought that the audience will want another act, | 
Hades scene (on black velvet) can be introduced, in which the | 
ghosts of all the characters butchered during the play cat) 
skirl and gibber. Ultimately, an exhilarated audience wil 
demand a speech from the manager about “‘ this noble play, 
and Mr. Punch will gracefully respond to enthusiastic calls 
| for “‘ author.” 








Diversion 1N Barcetona.—The cracking of nuts. 
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INFLUENZA AND INTELLECT. 
(“« Influenza only attacks persons of finely-strung 
dispositions and considerable mental capabilities.” 
—St, James’s Gazette.) 
Au you who suffer from the flu— 
This thought may mitigate your 
pain— 
Though its unpleasantness you rue, 
Yet influenza argues brain ! 


Ah! then, who would not bear the hurt, 
And nature’s weak upbraidings quell, 
His finer fibre to assert ?— 
“Tl faut souffrir pour étre belle.” 


Nay, rather let me boldly fare 
Where the distinguished patients go, 
And with them their infection share, 
My intellect, like theirs, to show. 


Thus gladly, then, to prove my wit, 
Their influenzial steps I haunt, 
More than content to suffer it 
If I should catch it—but I can’t. 





“A NEEDLESS ALEXANDRINE.” 


Sir,—I see by the Daily Telegraph that 
Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER is going to adopt 
an heroic method with unpunctual people 
who want to get to their seats after the 
curtain is once up. How is it to be 

'managed? Say that there is a curtain- 
raiser at eight, and Brown and Mrs. 
| Brown and Miss Brown arrive at five 
minutes past the hour. Are the Browns 
to be kept standing for half-an-hour 
until the curtain-raiser is finished? If 
this is to be so, it will keep “‘ Browns ”’ 
out of the house and out of the 
| St. James’s cash-box. Or suppose the 
principal piece has commenced, and 
people are thronging to the theatre in 
| their thousands from all parts of London, 
| will an illustration of ‘‘ Deuce take the 
|hindmost”” be practically given, and 
| will the Sirus, Joneses, Roprnsons, etc., 
|who are not in their seats at the 
| rising of the curtain, be compelled to 
| stand or sit in the lobbies and refresh- 
| ment saloons ? 

| Surely any purchaser of a seat at 
}an entertainment has a right to come 
'in whenever he likes, creating as little 
disturbance as possible, and doing his 
best to avoid irritating those who are 
already seated by treading only very 
gently on their toes, and apologising 
sweetly for hitting the spectator on the 
nose, and so forth, en passant. 

All theatre-goers, it may be safely 
taken for granted, intend and wish to 
be in time; but those who are, say, by 

|accident, some seven minutes late, 
| Ought not to be detained in a kind of 
| middle state, where probably they can 
neither see nor hear until the act-drop 
has descended. ‘These persons would 
surely be justified in requesting that 
|@ proportion of their money should 





Whip (to yokel, who has been hallooing), ‘* HAVE YOU SEEN THE Fox?” 


Yokel, ‘‘ A SEED SUM’AT.’ 
Whip. ‘‘Was 1T THE Fox ?” 


Yokel. ‘‘MAY HAPPEN IT WOR WILSON’S DAWG, 


*E’S WERRY LIKE A Fox!” 








be handed back to them. Perhaps a 
limit of fifteen minutes might be given 
for the first act, and no “‘law”’ allowed 
for subsequent acts. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Or any manager pro- 
ducing a play of some importance (or, for 
the matter of that, of no importance), 
could issue a notice to this effect, viz., 
‘Dramatic Service will commence at eight 
o'clock precisely. Persons who are not 
in their private boxes, or in their seats, 
free or numbered, at least two minutes 
before the rising of the curtain will not 
be permitted to enter until after the 
descent of the act-drop, in order that 
the congregation may not be disturbed. 
For those who, through their own un- 
punctuality, are deprived of seeing the 
first act, books of this act will be 
provided gratis, from which parties, 
temporarily excluded, may gather all that 
the good punctual persons will be re- 
warded by witnessing.” Perhaps this 
might be of use as a model. 

Yours sympathetically, 
Aw Earty Bir. 





PLEASE NOTE! 

Mr. Punch very heartily commends to 
all children, old and young, the scheme 
for raising a memorial to the late Kate 
Greenaway. The form, or one of the 
forms that it will take, is to be the 
endowment of a cot at the Children’s 
Hospital, Great Ormond Street, under 
the same roof as the cot already endowed 
by Mr. Punch and his friends to the 
memory of another lover of children, 
Lewis Carrott. Contributions will be 
welcomed by the Hon. Treasurer, at 
The Lee Manor, Great Missenden, 
Bucks; and children are particularly 
invited to apply to him for subscription 
cards. 








Massa Bones. I say, Massa Jonson, 
why ought Lord Burton to be deeply 
interested in South African mines ? 

Massa Johnson. I am not aware, 
Bones, why Lord Burtoy, etc., etc. 

Massa Bones. Den [ tell you, sar. 
Bekase he make all him money out ob 
de Beers. 
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TERRIBLE POSSIBILITIES 


Housemaid (entering hurriedly). ‘‘OH, IF YOU PLEASE, Mum, y¥ 
WELL, SHE'S COME BACK 80 VERY—ER—(hesitatingly)—PoorLyY !” 
Goop GRACIOUS, JANE, WHATEVER JS THE MATTER?” 


HOUR? 
Mistress, ‘‘So VERY POORLY? 
Housemaid, ‘‘WEtL, you KNOW, Mum, You TOLD HER TO DO 

BOIL THE PING-PONG BALLS!” 
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OF THE LATEST CRAZE. 


oU KNOW WHEN YOU ALLOWED COOK TO GO OUT JUST NOW FOR AN 


THEM BANTAM’s EGGS FOR MASTER'S TEA, AND SHE’S TRYING TO 








FROM PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA TO THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

[We dare not divulge the means by which we became possessed of this letter. | 
Some sentences in the early part appear to have been translated into English 
by an unskilled hand—probably by one of the Prince's naval Secretaries.—Eb. | | 

Liever Vetrer Grorc,—Was man versprochen hat muss 
man halten—what one promised has must one hold—also 


schick ich Dir einige Zeilen iiber meine Amerikanische | 


Da Du nie in Amerika gewesen bist wird das Dir 
However, you must me one 
Do not my brother WILtE 


Reise. 
gewiss héchst interessant sein. 
| thing on your side promise. 
anything of what I write tell. 
(griindlicher) fellow, and fun he understands not. My 
honoured Gemahlin, too, the Princess might me misunder- 
stand, and in that case wiirde es Streit geben. The 
American girls are namely colossally pretty and—aber da 
Du selbst Matrose bist will you quite well the feelings of 
a sailor understand. One little girl in Washington war 
eine echte Zuckerbohne. Such a darling’s mouth, solche 
Augen und solch ein entziickendes mit Locken geschmiicktes 
Képfchen habe ich noch nie im Leben gesehen. Sie heisst 
| Martua K. Bucssre—it is a mighty funny name—aund ihr 
Vater ist ein gewisser Josnua B. Bucsser, ein Millionir aus 
| Minneapolis. The father is a dgeadful old man with a 
diamond stud as big as a Leuchtthurm, but the daughter 
ist ein Ripper erster Klasse Al kupferbeschlagen at Lioyn’s. 


tell you her eyes just through-bored me back and front. 


He is a very groundly | 


I met her first at an evening party, a topping affair, and | 


Erst machte sie mir einen reizenden Knicks, dann _blickte 
sie mir stracks in die Augen und, presto, war’s um mich 
geschehen! Oh, Marrna, Marrna, in dreams I still hear those 
'sweet words die durch deine liebe kleine Amerikanische 
Nase kriiuselten: ‘‘ Prince, I guess we ’re going to give you 
a real lovely time.”” Mit der Zeit kommt Trost—time will 
console me, but the name of Marrua K. Bucspre is engraved 
'for ever on my heart. As I said before, not a word of all 
this to Witte or the Princess, my wife. 

Der alte RoosEvELT ist ein tiichtiger Kerl mit glinzenden 
| Zaihnen die man von Weitem ohne Fernrohr ganz gut sehen 
'kann—you can see his teeth miles away without bothering 
to look through a telescope. I'll show you Marrna’s photo- 
graph when we meet next. 
Lebewohl, 


Dein Dich liebender Vetter, 
HEinricu. 
P.S.—-Vorgestern wurden mir 1000 Redacteurs vorgestellt 
-1000 live newspaper editors, my boy, and quite a decent 
lot of fellows too. Unsern Wituir, I et R., der seine 
Redacteurs meistens ins Gefiingniss packt, wird diese 
Nachricht furchtbar erfreuen—he 'll be as pleased as a cat 
‘in a kennel, will our dear Wiig, bless his kind heart. 
Es lebe hoch Amerika; es lebe hoch Trppy Rooskvett, 6 
lebe hoch Marrua K. Becspee. Hoch! Hoch!! Hoch!!! 
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NOT TO BE SHUNTED. 


Joux Bui (Station-master, to Porters, S--sp-ry and B-.r-r). “HERE, I SAY! WHAT; ARE 
SHUNTING THERE? I WANT THAT TO GO ON!” 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 


| House of Lords, Monday, February 
| 24th. — Remember Lord 'TwEEDMOUTH 
very well, whilst he was yet with us in 
| the Commons, cheerily suffering the 
| drudgery of Whip. 
| Rarely a Whip exercises privilege of 
| free-born Member and makes ordered 
| speech. Recall occasion when exception 
made in case of Marsoripanks. Some- 
| thing to do with rifles. Liberal Whips’ 
| room turned into sort of armoury; the 
walls lined with gun-racks; the door 
| pierced for musketry defence. Messen- 
|gers approaching room for orders 
| brought up short by contact with the 
‘aggressive coolness of a rifle barrel 
| touching cheek or brow. AKers Douaias, 
|then Whip in the other camp, had a 
dreadful time. Knew MarJoripanks 
| meant no harm; only the enthusiasm of 
the moment. All the same, not at all 
| comfortable when you are crossing the 
| Lobby to be conscious of being covered 
| by a rifle with the Opposition Whip’s 
eye gleaming along the barrel. 

When debate came on MarJoripanks 
|wanted to bring in his gunnery. 
SPEAKER objected on ground of lack of 
precedent. MarJoriBaNks pointed out 
that Lyon Piayrair, delivering a lecture 
on margarine, had the table covered 
with samples of various kinds of grease 
in divers pots. BroapHurst, on another 
occasion, brought down a bag of tools 
and did a bit of masonry illustrating 
an argument. Could not vouch for 
accuracy of illustration, but remembered 
seeing somewhere a picture of Howarp 
Vixcent having strapped about him all 
kinds of pots, pans, brushes, doormats, 
and other domestic utilities made in 
Germany. These he displayed whilst 








Dogged’s Coat and Badge ; 
‘* Waterman.’ 
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JAPANESE 


** PROCEDURE” 


AT WESTMINSTER. 


**A more humane Mikado never did in Japan exist.’’ 


With the assistance of Jo-Jo, the Lord High Executioner, he endeavours ‘‘ to make the 
punishment fit the crime.” 


urging the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
to clap ten per cent. on foreign im- 
ports. 

SPEAKER obdurate; the guns had to be 
leftin the Whips’ room, and Marsor1BaNks 
made very good speech without them. 

Since he went up to the Lords, has 
made up for lost time. A _ pretty 
frequent speaker, especially of late, since 
he marked the meat contract for his own. 
Otherwise it belongs to Melancholy. 
The whole business of Government 
contracts in connection with War in 
South Africa recalls darkest epoch of 
Crimean days. 'TweEEepMouTH taken sub- 
ject in hand; thoroughly mastered it; 
keeps pegging away. ‘To-night moved 
for Joint Committee to enquire into the 
whole subject. 

‘Certainly,’ says a Government to 


| 


whom, like reading and writing, the 
granting of Commissions and Com- 
mittees of Enquiry comes by nature, 
‘with the greatest pleasure. Only, not 
just now; wait till the war is over.” 

‘But,’ Rosesery urged, ‘‘ when the 
war is actually—not officially—over, 
public.will be in such state of jubila- 
tion that they won’t care about mon- 
strosities in meat contracts, or horse 
deals by experts which recall, and in 
simplicity exceed, Moses Prirose’s 
famous dealing at the fair, where he left 
his father’s horse and jubilantly brought 
home its price in the form of a gross of 
green spectacles with copper rims and 
shagreen cases.” 

‘* Exactly,” said the Marxiss, and he 
need have added no more. 

Business done.—Joint Committee on 
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Remount and Meat Contract scandals 
refused in the Lords by 88 votes 
against 25. 

House of Commons, Tuesday night.— 
Spectacle of the Right Hon. J. W. MELLor, 
K.C., sometime Chairman of Com- 
mittees, throned on bales of what looked 
like merchandise, entering Palace Yard 
this afternoon on one of PickForp’s 
vans naturally excited attention. On 
enquiry it turned out there was no 
foundation for conjecture that the right 
hon. gentleman, despairing of the 
Mother of Parliaments, has gone into 

the Manchester goods line. Was merely 
| bringing down petitions gathered by 

zealous churchmen at home and abroad, 

humbly showing that there would be a 

Certain Personage to pay if the King’s 

Coronation Oath were altered with a 

view to soothing sensibilities of brother- 
| Christians and fellow-subjects. 

The waggon unloaded, the bales were 
trundled into Lobby and thence to foot 
of Table. Metror, flushed and breath- 
less with lending a hand, looking as if 
he had just come out of chair after 
presiding over another free fight on the 
floor of the House, moved that petition 
be read at the Table. 

‘“Any language you like,” he said, 
with airy gesture towards the per- 
turbed Clerk. ‘‘ Zulu, Kaffir, Wanganni, 
Chinese with a Hong-Kong accent, 
Hindoo, or pure Somerset, all there.” 

It appears that some devout church- 
men, anxious to obtain unbiassed 
opinion on knotty theological and 
constitutional points, have submitted 
Coronation Oath to His Masesty’s sub- 
| jects abroad. Fifty converted Zulus, 














Director.”’ 


| ** Pity a poor Water Company 
(Mr. E. B-In-s.) 











In REpucED CIRCUMSTANCES, 


The Broken-down B-In-s (to the impoverished M-rk L-chw-d). 
Markie, when the Guv’ment brought in that beastly Water Bill! 


What! Fi’pence! Well, yer har in luck!” 


thinking the matter over, have, to quote 
petition presented on their behalf, come 
to the conclusion that alteration of the 
Coronation Oath is ‘‘ dangerous to the 
Protestant succession and the stability 
of the Throne, mischievous, unconstitu- 
tional, fraught with great danger to the 
civil, political and religious liberties of 
the people.’ The dwellers in Sierra 
Leone, sipping the innocuous refreshment 


suitable to occasions of deliberation, 
agree. Natives of light and leading in 


Agra, Bangalore, Latwanak and Kere- 
meoos (British Columbia), Aleppo, Jaffa, 
Foo Chow, and eke Fuh Ning, with one 
accord say ditto. 

As for the Right Hon. Jonny WittiaM 
MELLor, he, without vestige of a smile on 
his grave countenance, watches the bales 
containing these and other petitions, 
aggregating half a million signatures, 
dragged off to the cellars by the per- 
spiring, mutinous messengers. 

‘* By-and-by,”’ said one of these, ‘‘ the 
House will be discussing Resolution 
protesting against excessive hours of 
abour of railwaymen. But look at us, 
doing railway porters’ work, and no 
prospect of a tip. Charity begins at 
home, I say,’’ aad he gave the Maori 





“Ar! it were a bad day for us, 
’Ow much ‘ave yer taken to-day? 


bale of petitions a vicious kick that 
knocked them up against Basutoland. 

Business done.—Voted wages for men | 
in the Navy. 

Thursday night.—Not since JAMEs 
Joicey, Bart., wrung the heart of the 
sensitive Commons with lamentation 
over the hard lot of coalowner-million- 
aires stricken with a shilling export tax 
has there been witnessed such pathetic 
scene as to-night dimmed eyesight of 
lookers-on. London Water Bill down 
for second reading. Its main proposal 
to buy up the Companies. As Rasca 
puts it, ‘‘a Government that has 
behaved so nobly to Hungarian horse- 
copers rot likely to treat shabbily 
British Water Stockholders.”’ Nor have 
they. Bearing of the Bill in this direc- 
tion indicated by fact that as soon as 
provisions were made known price of 
stock jumped up. Increase of market 
value counted by hundreds of thousands 
of pounds. 

And here comes along Bov.nols, 
representative, as he admits, of the 
Water Companies, and bewails their 
hard lot, victims of a confiscatory 





Government incited by a brigandising 
County Council! 
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I’vVE ONLY HAD HIM A WEEK, BUT QUITE HALF A DOZEN TIMES HE HAS SHOCKED MY 
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‘‘] MUST GET YOU TO CHANGE THAT PARROT, Mr, CHICKWEED. 


Lady (to Bird Fancier). 
VISITORS WITH HIS HORRIBLE LANGUAGE ! 





‘‘] THOUGHT YOU WANTED ONE THAT WAS QUICK TO LEARN, MaA’AM!” 


Bird Fancier. 
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‘We are,” he said, borrowing Drxon-Hartiayp’s handker- 
chief to check the waterworks appropriately turned on in 
his expressive eyes, ‘“‘cast on the streets penniless. Our 
works, monuments of patient industry, are taken from us. 
Our reservoirs are given to another. Our New River, wash- 
ing down gold since Sruart days, will become even as the 
Fleet. Our King’s Shares will no longer fetch more than 
£100,000 a piece. Our very counting-houses, where we have 
written through the revolving years cheques for fat divi- 
dends, will shelter strangers.”’ 

Here he broke down, and was led forth sobbing. 

‘Well, well,”’ said the Member for Sark, ‘‘ Bou.nors does 
the thing thoroughly when he begins. General impression 
is that Water Stockholders are pretty well-to-do. Bovu.nors’ 
business to represent them as really indigent victims of 
organised robbery. Often heard of taking the bull by the 
horns. This is taking the Bout by the nose—or, as he 
pedantically spells it, the nois.’’ 

Business done.—-Whisky- and Water. The Lords dealt in 
the first in connection with Scotch Closing of Public 
Houses Bill; the Commons wallowed in the London Water 
Bill. 

House of Lords, Friday.—The House of Lords is the 
sepulchre of speech. Of its august assembly there are 
not more than a dozen who can make themselves heard 
throughout the chamber. The Marxiss can, if he pleases ; 
doesn’t often try. His most interesting confidences are 
frequently poured into his own bosom, as he bows his head 
over the Table, to the despair of gentlemen in the Press 
Gallery. Members of the Commons, penned in odds and 
ends of galleries below the Bar, marvel when, after vainly 
trying to catch full purport of the Markiss’s sentences, 
they find them reported, avowedly verbatim, in the morn- 
ing papers. 

Sark gives me an interesting account of how this miracle 
is achieved. When the Markiss is to be reported, syndicates 
are formed, just as if he were a loan to be underwritten, or 
a gold mine to be floated. No one reporter, however quick 
at hearing, could catch all he says. Half-a-dozen, labour- 
ing after his voice, take notes. Then they sit in a group 
and write out. A gap in one man’s notes will be filled 
up from another’s, and so they manage to get a fairly full 
report. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better if he spoke up?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Sark, evidently struck with novelty of 
idea. 

Funniest thing I’ve heard in Lords for a long time was 
Lord Feversuam speaking the other night on Army Con- 
tracts question. Being honorary Colonel of the 2nd North 
Riding Volunteers, FeversHam discusses military matters 
with authority. Effect of counsel marred by irresistibly 
comical resemblance of his voice to something between the 
squeak of the Punch-and-Judy man and the remote metallic 
sound of one speaking through the telephone. No one would 
have been at-all surprised if he had commenced his speech 
with enquiry, “Are you there?’’ and finished it with 


the inner circle of political life, bristles with blunders ip 
pretentious details. Bo begin with, there is no such Minister 
as the ‘‘ Parliamentary Under Secretary ’’ for Foreign Affairs, 
whom, in the person of his hero, the butler again and again 
pompously announces. He has heard and read a good deal 
of Supplementary Questions, interrogations which, as their 
name implies, are put viva voce on the spur of the moment 
in supplement of one printed on the Paper. He makes the 
Under Secretary for Session Affairs deliver a long and 
brilliant speech, prepared in concert with his chief, in answer 
to ‘‘a Supplementary Question ’’ later unexpectedly put. A 
speech would not be permitted at Question Time in answer 
to any form of interrogation, and obviously could not be 
prepared in advance of one sprung on a Minister. Our 
butler is under the impression that the House sits in 
November. Accordingly we have in that month the 
‘Parliamentary Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs remain- 
ing in town, tied to the House by his professional duties.” 
Nothing escapes the worthy butler’s eagle glance. ‘‘ They 
were waiting that reply of yours in the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs with a good deal of anxiety, I can tell you,” 
says a melodramatic Foreign Office spy to the Under onl 
tary. ‘‘It was telephoned to Paris before you had delivered 
it.’ ‘“‘ Ah,” said the Under Secretary, whom nothing dis- 
turbs, “‘copied from one of the sheets of replies given 
out to the Press Gallery, I expect.’’ The butler has, my 
Baronite suspects, caught in the dinner conversation some- 
thing about Ministerial replies being sent up to the Press 
Gallery. He missed the point that this is never done till 
after—occasionally long after—the answer has been delivered 
in the House. The idea of a Minister, above all a Foreign 
Minister, distributing to the Press a copy of his answer 
before he makes it, is good. After this it is natural to have 
a question printed on the Orders of the Day charging a 
Minister with treason and murder. There is nothing in the 
muddle-headed melodrama of the story itself to atone for 
these ludicrous, bumptious blunders. The scent of the 
butler’s pantry is over it all. 

[There is no foundation for my Baronite’s suspicion about 
the butler. If he had looked at the title-page he would 
have seen that The Under Secretary is written by Mr. 
Wituiam Le Quevx.—The Baron.]} 

As a Pickwickian student Mr. Percy Firzceratp is inde- 
fatigable. His latest addition to Bozology is a fine, up- 
standing, clear-typed, and therefore in every sense read- 
able volume, entitled The Pickwickian Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, published by the author and W. T. Spencer, 
presumably another Pickwickian enthusiast. It is dedicated 
to Marcus Stone, R.A., one of the latest of ‘‘ Boz’s’’ illus- 
trators. Among many interesting anecdotes concerning 
distinguished men associated in some way or other with 
Pickwick, Mr. Fitzcrratp recounts how, on one occasion, 
Lord Rosesery, to relieve the monotony of a three weeks’ 
voyage from San Francisco to Sydney, took the part of 
Serjeant Buzfuz in a dramatic version of “the Trial in 
Pickwick.” His lordship’s performance appears to have 





**Good night!’’ and the sound of the bell switching off the 
telephone. 
Business done.—Commons working at Supply. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Under Secretary (Hutoutyson) is evidently the literary 
achievement of a butler in the house of a Member of Parlia- 
ment accustomed to serve at dinners where, according to 
habit, Parliamentary ‘“‘shop’’ is incessantly talked. Un- 
fortunately, the duty of occasionally going round with the 
wine has militated against perfect accuracy in matters of 
detail. The Under Secretary, purporting to be written from 








been a memorable success, although, ‘‘ carried away by his 
|ardour, he ogcasionally disputed his judge’s ruling, who 
'threatened to commit him for contempt.”’ The réle of the 
judge on this occasion was not played by either Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt or Sir Henry Camppeti-Bannerman. A propos of @ 
note on the substitution of ‘‘V’’ for ‘‘W ”’ in cockney 
dialect, it should be stated (and it may be so stated, but 
the Baron cannot find it) that such substitution was 4 
cockneyism, but to substitute ‘‘ W”’ for ‘“‘V”’ was (and is 
still in some parts of the county) peculiar to Kent. A 
cockney of the time of Dickeys and Seymour would have 
said ‘‘ven”’ for ‘‘when’’; a Kent-coast man would pro 
nounce “ villain” as ‘ willin,” but would never say “vig” 
for “‘ wig.” Tae Baron ve Boox-Worws. 
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FOR THE CORONATION YEAR. 


MAY WE suUGGEsT A ‘‘ WASH AND BrvUSsH U 


Pp” FOR ALL THE METROPOLITAN STATUES. 








A DALY CHRONICLE, 


Ar Daly’s, now being run by Evwarpes the First, other- 


wee : 
| wise Grorce the Lucky, there are crowded houses nightly to 


see and hear A Country Girl. And, indeed, there is much 


worth seeing supplied by a very fair company (“‘ very fair”’ | case Mr. Corrty, as the refrain to the old song of ‘ A Good 


describes the appearance of the attractive feminine portion | 
of it); by Messrs. Craven and Harker, scenic artists; by | 
Willie-o’-the-Wispy Warpr, acting as ‘ business’? man for | 
the chorus, making the dancers follow in his steps; and by | 
Mr. quite Per-se Axverson, the artfully designing costumier. 
There is also not a little worth hearing writ by a Tanyer, 
interspersed with lyrics by Messrs. Ross, Greenpank and 
Rupes, the whole concoction being kept “‘ going strong’”’ by 
the light, bright and tuneful music of LioneL Monckton, 
played by a first-rate orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Barter Jonns. Any attempt to discover the story underlying 
the action would scarcely be worth the while of a generally 
gratified spectator. Why destroy a pleasant illusion? Take 
for granted that there is a plot, but don’t worry about it. 

Messrs. Frep Kays, Bantock and Hunttey Wricut (who, in 
the second act, when in petticoats, is suggestive of a sort 
of Dan Leyo junior) are all capital; while Mr. Ruttayp 
Barrincton as Quinton Raikes supplies that refreshing 
repose in the ‘‘action’’ of which an audience, dazzled by 
the cinematographic character of the brilliant entertainment, 
are so much in need, and for which ‘relief’ they say, 
with the immortal Witt1am, ‘‘ much thanks.” Mr. Barrieton’s 
topical song, rendered in his own inimitable manner, every 
word being distinctly audible, is undoubtedly the hit of the 
evening, being encored until his supply of well-written 
verses 1s exhausted. 

Miss Linian Etpke, as Marjory Joy, is indeed a joy to the 
Spectators; Miss Erset Irvine is merry and sprightly as 
Madame Sophie; Miss Macare May’s contralto notes are 
worth far more than they go for in a piece of this descrip- 
tion, as may be also said of the singing and acting of Miss 
Evie Greexe (may she be Ever Greene and fresh as now!), 
on whose dramatic talent such a medley-variety piece as this 
makes the smallest possible demand. 

. Haypen Corrin is Mr. Hayven Corrin; more cannot be 














said, except that in this piece the author has called upon 


es 


him to assume the name of Geoffrey Challoner, and that he is 
as successful as usual, even when he has actually to ‘* stand 
at ease’ on the stage and assume an air of silent apprecia- 
tion while listening to a song so charmingly sung by Miss 
Maccir May that it is pretty safe to be encored, in which 


Time Coming, Boys se 
longer.”’ 
Miss Topsy Stxpen’s special dances are excellent, though 
why she should be called Miss Carruthers, and who Miss 
Carruthers is supposed to be, or how Miss Carruthers comes 
to form any link of any sort with the other characters, or tu 
be at all essential to the—ahem—‘ plot,” except, of course, 
when dancing, will remain a mystery which the present 
deponent neither pretendsnor in the veryslightest degree cares 
to solve. Anyway, A Country Girl has “ taken the Town.” 


phrases it, has to ‘wait a little 








Mr. Punch offers the First Prize (consisting of his warm 
appreciation) to the authors of the following solutions to his 
conundrums :— 

I. 
Q. Why did Jack and the Beanstalk ? 


A. Because Robinson Crusoe. 


II. 
Q. Why did Craries Lever ? 
A. a. Because ALice through the Looking-glass. 
b. Because he saw Gorpon CumMina. 
c. Because he wanted to Marir Core... 
d. Because he thought Mona Cairn. | 
e. Because he loved Hannan More. H 
Some consolation for the victim of the above act of desertion | 
is suggested by the following :— 
Q. Why did Samvrt Lover? 
A. Because he saw CuarLes LEVER. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep, } 











A CELEBRATED leader of fashion, says a gossip, is going to | 
re-introduce patches this coming season. Is the object of 
this to mend Society manners ? 
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VIVE L’ARMEE! 

(‘In a recent circular General ANDRE points 
out that it is undesirable that soldiers of the 
artizan class in the French Army should be 
habitually taken away from their duties in order to 
act gratuitously as carpenters, painters, &c., for 
the officers end their wives. He notes, moreover, 
that im Algeria and Tunis the infant children of 
officera are nursed by their orderlies, who also do the 
cooking for the family. Some officers have as many 
as three orderlies. The leader of the regimental 
band has two, because the musicians refuse to carry 
the stands or distribute the music !”—Daily 
Paper.} 
How happy is the Conscript’s life! 
He waits upon the General's wife, 
Runs errands, cooks if he is able, 
And, if he isn’t, waits at table. 
He stands respectful in the hall 
Whenever people come to call, 
And ushers everybody in 
With military discipline. 
He puts the baby in its crib, 
Gives it its meals, adjusts its bib, 
And if it should begin to ery 
He soothes it with a lullaby. 


If he should be an artizan 

He is indeed a lucky man! 
Whenever anything is broken 

You find his services bespoken. 

He mends the windows and the locks 
And even regulates the clocks. 

He makes the most ingenious toys 
To gratify the Colonel’s boys. 

His plumbing is beyond reproof, 
He puts new slates upon the roof, 
And when the vernal months begin 
He paints the house outside and in. 


Nor must you think no use is made 
Of those who have no special trade ; 
There ’s always something you can find 
For men to do if you ’ve a mind. 
Thus, horticultural pursuits 

Have great attractions for recruits, 
And many of them rise at dawn 

To go and mow the General’s lawn. 
Two men at least, I understand, 
Wait on the regimental band, 
Where their obliging dispositions 
Are greatly prized by the musicians. 


Unhappily, this life of peace, 

I grieve to say, must shortly cease, 
For General Anpr&, odious man, 

Is going to stop it —if he can! 

He holds that officers do ill 

Who keep the Conscript from his drill 
And make him concentrate his mind 
On work of a domestic kind. 


yield 
To practice in the tented field, 
To handling guns of various size 
And doing bayonet exercise. 





| 


The soldier laid aside his sabre 

And gave his time to household labour, 
When Conscripts, if they knew a trade, 
Were not expected on parade, 

And when the swords of skilful cooks 
Were beaten into pruning hooks! 





WHY GO TO CAIRO OR 
CANNES ? 
Some ArcuMENTs For THE Home Resorts. 
(As set forth by Local Correspondents.) 


I was looking out for some place in 
which to spend the worst part of the 
winter, loathing London from November 
to May, when suddenly one of my friends 
suggested giving the home resorts a 
chance. He darkly hinted at bandits 
on the P.L.M., insanitary arrangements 
from Hyéres to San Remo, and “* hatred 
of England ’’ everywhere. 

“Turn,” he said, “to yor daily 


paper and read the news, attractions, 


| 


and so on, sent up daily by the local 
correspondents.” 
This is what I found :— 


BoGGLeton. 

Though the sky was cloudy, and rain 
fell heavily all day yesterday, it was very 
fine at night. Much gratification has 
been caused here by the inauguration 


|of a horse-trough outside the Post- 


Office. The Tradesmen’s Association 
took advantage of the interesting occa- 
sion to present a massive silver locket 


|to Mrs. Jmson, our popular Mayoress. 


Such menial tasks, he thinks, should | Mrs. Roor. 


Goat Hot.—Fir. cl. Brac. air. Mod. 


ter.—Pen. Fiopp, Prop.* 

Mupworrtu. 
Balmy breezes prevail, and as proof 
of the phenomenally mild weather it 
may be mentioned that the trees were 
never so nearly about to bud. A rasp- 
| berry was gathered yesterday in the 
‘open air. Mr. Jorxrys, an influential 
| visitor, has generously promised a thou- 
‘sand pounds towards the new cottage 
| hospital, providing that ten other gentle- 
men contribute a similar sum by the 
day after to-morrow. The Mudworth 
Minstrels gave an enjoyable entertain- 
ment last night in the Pump Room, and 
| young Mr. Hanxer was encored for his 


| Ho!” 


| Mud. Hot. Sel. Wint. 
Dutton WELIs. 
The great event here yesterday was 
| the return of the Imperial Yeoman whom 
| we sent off to the front with a great tea 


recently. Unfortunately, owing to a 


The system, therefore, will be changed| War Office blunder, he got no farther 
(Or so the General has arranged) 
And none will be allowed to shirk 
His share of military work. 
Farewell, the old delightful days 
When, innocent of martial ways, 


than Southampton, where, after drinking 
| the King’s health, he was taken care of 
| by the authorities for fourteen days, and 


| * The strange characters are advertisements 
' 


inserted under matter at a guinea a line. 


| spirited rendering of ‘‘Oh, Ho! Oh, 


terms. — | 


then returned to us safely. The band 
of the Inebriates’ Home went out to 
meet him. 

A geological lecture was given last 
night at the Institute. Quoits are 
played daily. 

Apart. Suit all inco.—Ap. Lopworta 
anp CrutcuLey, The Parade. 

FLINTLOCK. 

Very open weather has prevailed 
during the last few days. A local cha- 
racter, upwards of eighty years old, was 
seen going up the main street yesterday 
without a hat. The fox hounds were 
out in a large field. The snow that 
fell last month is now being rapidly 
removed, and we hope to have the 
streets ready for Easter visitors. Fes- 
tivities continue at the Hydros. A 
fancy dress ball was given last week at 
Biopson’s, the hit of the evening being 
Mr. Sorriey as Queen Elizabeth. 

Tate’s Hot. Bath available. Gas in 
all bedrooms. Opposite pub. laundry. 


I have not yet decided upon my home 
winter resort. 








TAXATION OF SUBURBAN 
“VALUES.” 
(A Hint to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 
Sir Micwakt, spare the aching backs 
Of those poor sheep already shorn ; 
On him insensate lay your tax, 
Who, thinking to exalt his horn, 
Christens his little box of bricks 
‘*San Remo’’— meaning ‘ number 
six.” 





The bliss that wraps his soul around 
Whene’er he views that blessed name, 
Should still in lesser sort abound 
Though he were mulcted for the 
same ; 
And cabby might blaspheme ihe less, 
Threading that stony wilderness. 


O Chancellor, consider well 
These leagues on leagues of virgin 

soil, 

Which at a word you might compel 
To yield such rich and easy spoil ; 

So shall these dreary wastes of stone 
For all their hideousness atone. 








| Svacrstep Pustications.—Mr. Heme- 
/MANN advertises a novel by Marcanet 
| L. Woops, entitled Sons of the Sword. 
| Happy start fora series: say, Daughters 
lof the Dagger, Brothers of the Bomb, 
| Aunts of the Arquebus, Cousins of the 
Cannon (which might be a military- 
ecclesiastical story of the ‘ Church 
militant’’), Relatives of the Rapier, 
Mothers of the Musket, and, perhaps, @ 
nautical tale of life on board an armour 
clad, entitled, without alliteration, 


A Son or a Guy. 
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